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eleven o'clock onwards with a lighted candle held in his
hand with the palette. All the other studios of the group
were unoccupied, the artists who made use of them being
with their families and friends. Whilst he was groaning
over the difficulties, a ray of light suddenly dawned upon
his mind and he began to feel that there was hope. " I
hung back," he writes, " to look at my picture. I felt
assured that I should succeed. I said to myself half-aloud,
4 I think I have beaten the devil,' and stepped down, when
the whole building shook with a convulsion, seemingly
immediately behind my easel, as if a great creature were
shaking itself and running between me and the door. I
called out, ' What is it ? ' but there was no answer, and the
noise ceased. I then looked about; it was between half-past
one and two, and perfectly like night, only darker. . . the
fog hid everything. I went to the door, which was locked
as I had left it, and I noticed that there was no sign of
human or other creature about."1 He returned to his work
cheered by what he regarded as the tumult of the devil's
departure. Whatever the event may have been, it proved of
good omen, for though considerable time elapsed before
the linen could be straightened, it was eventually straight-
ened, and the picture now hangs at Liverpool in all its
beauty.

Hunt describes in his book an odd occurrence which
took place about this time on a visit of his to the house in
Cheyne Walk in which The Light of the Worldvns completed.
His wife happened one day to meet the owner of this house,
and expressed a wish to visit the studio of former days. It
was dark when the visit took place, and the old house was
then unoccupied. Ascending the steps, Hunt knocked at
the door; the sound echoed through the empty passages,

1 W. B. Scott's Autobiography, Ch. XIV.